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which set the whole town laughing at his critics. Before the end of
the reign the revolt against Academic art had definitely set in and
a group of gifted young painters, drawing their inspiration mainly
from the French Impressionists, were throwing a defiant challenge to
Burlington House from their " New English Art Club." Sargent
now began to dominate the Academy with his brilliant interpretation
of the normal vision, and to be painted by him became the ambition
of the fashionable world.
In music there were many composers of merit in the classical manner,
such as A. C. Mackenzie, Hubert Parry, C. V. Stanford and John
Stainer, but it is no disrespect to these worthies of British music to say
that the principal achievements of these years were the operas of Gilbert
and Sullivan, with their perfect combination of charming music and
witty libretto. It speaks well for the taste of the times that these
skilful and delicate works were an immediate and overwhelming
popular success. The serious musical public thought them trivial and
unimportant, and Sullivan himself rated them below his efforts in
Grand Opera and sacred music. But they have survived the test of
time, and the critical judgment of to-day is that they are works of great
originality and lasting value. Before the end of the period the works
of Elgar, Hoist, Delius, Vaughan Williams, Arnold Bax, Coleridge
Taylor and others were to raise English music to a high place in the
judgment of the world.
The Gilbert and Sullivan opera Patience satirized the aesthetic move-
ment wliich Oscar Wilde brought from Oxford to London. Wilde,
who had serious claims to be considered as a prose-writer and poet,
was also master of what a later generation calls publicity, and the antics
and postures and strange costumes of his little group provided happy
material for the operatic satirist and for du Maurier in his drawings
for Punch. An excellent literary satire of this period is Robert
Hichens's " Green Carnation," the skill and wit of wliich make it a
real document of these times. The " aesthetes" were in fact few in
number, and they served chiefly to advertiseWilde and secure a public
for his plays- and books, but they helped the reaction against Victorian
art and architecture which was beginning in these years. The cultured
few dismantled their plush and gilt drawing-rooms and installed
" Queen Anne " furniture and Morris wall-papers and curtains. The
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